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provisions it closely resembled the defunct decree of 1G37, with
the important difference that the number of printers was not
limited.
It was this reactionary measure which called forth Milton's
Areopagitica, that powerful remonstrance, which, he says, he wrote
in order to deliver the press from the restraints frith which it was encumbered;
that the power of determining1 what was true and what was false, what ought
to be published and what to be suppressed, might no longer be entrusted to a
fevr illiterate and illiberal individuals1.
But, notwithstanding Milton's denunciation of the act and his
scornful handling of the office of licenser, parliament could not
aftbrd, even for the sake of liberty, to lay aside this weapon
of self defence. To what extent the censorship was effective is
not very clear. The aim, no doubt, was to suppress publications
inimical to the government; and books which did not trench upon
politics or religion were, probably, but little regarded; but the
newspaper press was subjected to a rigorous system of licensing2.
Under Cromwell's rule, the censorship, reinforced by a further
act in 1649, was more efficiently exercised, but was again relaxed
during the unrest which followed his death
With the restoration, we come to the final and most autocratic
endeavour at state control of the press.   The Licensing act of 1662,
which * asserted in the plainest terms the king's plenary prerogative
in the matter of printing/ was virtually a revival of the Star
chamber decree of 1637, with all its restrictive clauses, including
the limitation of the number of master printers to twenty, besides
the two university presses, but allowing an additional press at
York.   The secret of the effectiveness of the new act lay in the
steps taken to secure its successful administration-  The Stationers'
company, to which had formerly been committed the exercise
of police powers, was now superseded in that function by the
appointment, in   1663,   of a  surveyor  of the   imprimery and
printing presses.   The new official was no less a person than Roger
L'Estrange.   This ardent royalist possessed very pronounced and
even fantastic views upon the regulation of the press, and, in a
report on the manner in which the act should be administered, he
had already advised enlargement and stringent enforcement of its
provisions.   The extensive powers conferred upon him comprised
the control of all printing offices, together with powers of search,
1 Miltoa, Second defence (1654), Bobert Eellowes's translation.   See also Masson'a
Life of Milton, vol. in, pp. 265 ff.
1 l?or some account of this aee ante, vol. TO, chap. 17.